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OF  AGRICULTURE 


infIormation 


P  RO  g-r  a  M  FARM.. FLASHES 


.(.L.i.v.eslQ.ck)  ;       RELEAsKon...  Nov..  29. 


ANNOUNCEMENT!      Mr.  Todd,  the  livestock  man,  spent  part  of  yesterday  taking  an 
inventory  of  his  granary  and  other  feed  supplies.     Found  he's  a  b-.t  short. 
So  he  decided  to  drive  to  town  and  lay  in  a  supply  of  the  feeds  he  needs  for 
the  coming  winter.     Got  there  in  time  to  find  his  friend,  County  Agent  Robbins, 
still  in.     Thsir  conversation  will  be  the  regular  livestock  farm  flash  for  to- 
day, —  released  through  this  station  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

******* 

County  Agent  Robbie  (answering  Todd's  knock  on  the  door)  —  Well,  if  it 
isn't  the  Sage  of  Fair-fields  himself.'    What  brought  you  to  town,  Todd? 

Mr.  Todd  —  Thought  I'd  better  come  in  and  buy  some  mill  feeds.  Find  I 'm  a 
bit  low. 

R.  —  This  should  be  a  mighty  good  time  to  buy. 

T.  —  THAT's  what  I  thought.     I've  decided  to  do  more  brain  farming  this 
year  than  in  the  past.     Going  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  costs,  believe  me, 

R.  —  Good  idea.    You  watch  the  costs,  and  the  prof its '11  take  care  of 
themselves. 

T.  —  Wish  you'd  tell  me  how  present  prices  of  commercial  feeds  compare  with 
a  year  ago,  Robbins. 

R.  —  Prices  of  feedstuffs  are  jumpy,  Todd.     The  demand  for  commercial  feeds 
early  this  fall  was  cut  down  some  by  the  good  pasture  we  had.    Heavy  supplies 
of  some  of  the  feeds  brought  their  prices  down,  but  ether  commercial  feeds  are 
selling  at  about  the  1325  level.     Tankage  is  about  $10    a  ton  higher.  Cottons- 
seed  meal,  gluten  feed,  and  wheat  millfeeds  are  cheaper  than  a  year  ago.  Cot- 
tonseed meal  is  lowest  since  the  World  War.     Lower  prices  are  necessary  to 
start  the  heavy  supplies  of  gluten  feed  moving.     This  year,  we  find  the  lowest 
November  prices  for  wheat  feeds  since  1921.     Alfalfa  meal  is  from  one  to  two 
dollars  cheaper  than  in  November,  1925.    Dried  beet  pulp  is  about  two  dollars 
a  ton  under  the  November,  1925, price.        Linseed  meal's  about  the  same,  possib- 
ly a  few  cents  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

T.  —  How  does  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  this  fall  compare  with  a  year 
ago? 
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R.  —  If  we  judge  from  various  sources  of  information,  including  the  stock- 
er  and  feeder  movement  from  public  stockyards,  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed 
this  fall  is  less  than  a  year  -ago.    Figures  show  that  this  feeder  and  stocker 
movement,  —  from  July  1  to  October  31,  this  year,  —  was  about  1.5  per  cent 
below  the  movement  for  the  same  period  in  1925-  Large  numbers  of  feeding  cattle 

are  produced  in  the  feeding  States           raised  by  finishers,  or  bought  locally. 

Figures  show  that  the  number  of  these  cattle  is  the  smallest  in  5  years.  Short 
corn  crops  in  feeding  sections  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  may  reduce  cattle  feeding 
in  those  States  to  a  noticeable  extent. 

T.  —  I  want  to  keep  up-to-date  on  these  things.    Does  the  Government  is- 
sue weekly  market  reports  and  livestock  summaries  that  I  could  get? 

R.  —  Absolutely.    The  livestock  market  news  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics, /tas '^Ipre^lniatives  at  all  the  main  livestock  markets. 
They  gather  and  circulate  livestock  market  inf ovulation  in  the  form  of  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  reports.     These  reports  are  broadcast  by  radio,  —  print- 
ed in  newspapers,  —  and  sent  by  mail  to  those  who  ask  for  them. 

I  get  them  regularly. 

3L  —  I'd  like  to  get  on  the  list,  too. 

that's  the  best  way  to  feed  a  young  beef  bull,  Robbins? 

R.  —  Tvhat  you  want  to  do  is  to  be  sure  that  the  young  bull  keeps  growing 
and  develops  right.     Feed  him  the  right  kinds  of  feed,  —  in  the  correct  quan- 
tities, and  he  will.    His  ration  should  contain  plenty  of  protein.     Corn,  bran 
and  bats  —  equal  parts  by  measure  —  make  a  satisfactory  grain  mixture  for 
him.    Clover  hay  or  alfalfa  is  about  right  for  roughage.     One  pound  of  roughage, 
—  and  a  pound,  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  grain  mixture  for  every  100  pounds 
of  live  weight  of  the  animal,  —  is  a  satisfactory  ration  to  feed. 

T.  —  Does  the  Department  of  Agriculture  recommend  feeding  soft  corn  to 
fattening  cattle? 

R.  —  Soft  corn's  all  right  in  beef  cattle's  rations.  But  on  account  of 
the  extra  moisture  in  soft  corn  you'll  have  to  feed  more  to  supply  the  same 
quantity  of  nourishment  dry  corn  gives. 

T.  —  I  have  a  few  head  of  cattle  I  intend  to  sell  at  auction.     Should  I 
have  them  tested  for  tuberculosis  before  I  dispose  of  them? 

R.  —  Yes,  Todd,  the  cattle  should  be  tuberculin  tested.    All  cattle  in  a 
sale  nowadays,  should  be  from  accredited  herds,  —  or  at  least  from  herds  un- 
der State  and  Federal  supervision,  for  the  contarol  and  eradication  of  tubercu- 
losis.    You  can  get  full  information  on  this  from  the  State  Veterinarian. 
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T.- -Would  you  advise  me  to  push  ray  spring  pigs  for  an  early  winder  market? 

r. —  I  wouldn't  advise  it.     Spring  pigs  may  often  be  pushed  for  the  summer 
or  early  fall  markets,  —  but  it's  seldom  a  good  thing  to  either  hold  or  push 
them  for  an  early  winter  market.    Sometimes  weather  conditions  make  it  advis 
able  to  market  early,  but  from  the  price  standpoint  it's  usually  ^est  to  miss 
the  early  winter  market.    Prices  are  -usually  lowest  about  the  last  of  Nov- 
ember and  the  early  parts  of  December.    That's  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mark- 
et movement  of  spring  pigs  gets  well  under  way  about  the  last  of  November,  con- 
sequently the  heaviest  movement  occurs  before  the  new  year,  about-two-thirds 
of  the  time. 

t 

There's  another  side  to  it,  though.     The  recent  cholera  outbreaks  have 
caused  premature  marketing  of  spring  pigs.  For  that  reasca,     hold  yours  — 
if  conditions  will  permit. 

T.  —  I  generally  get  best  prices  for  my  light  hogs.     But  will  the  scarcity 
of  hogs  and  abundance  of  corn  justify  me  in  feeding  my  hogs  out  to  heavy 
weights  this  fall? 

R.  —  Yes.    With  the  present  high  corn  and  hog  ration,  farmers  should  find 
it  profitable  to  feed  hogs  out  to  medium  and  heavy  weights.     The  cholera  out- 
breaks this  fall  are  bringing  many  hogs  to  market  sooner  than  they  usually 
go.    With  corn  cheap,  heavy  hogs  may  be  fed  with  profit.  —  even  if  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  prices  of  light  and  heavy  hogs.     This  is  especially 
true  if  the  hogs  in  the  fesdlot    can't  be  replaced  by  others. 

T.  —  Some  of  my  hogs  are  eating  dirt.    When  they  finish  eating  their  slop, 
they  go  out  in  the  barn  andeat  the  bedding.  What's  the  trouble? 

R.  —  What  are  you  feeding  those  hogs  now?    They  shouldn't  develop  a  crav- 
ing for  dirt  and  bedding. 

T.  —  They  get  ground  oats,        slop  with  a  little  oil  meal  in  it,  —  and 
some  salt.     Sometimes  I  feed  wood  ashes. 

2.  —  Something's  wrong  with  that  ration,  Todd.     The  hogs  aren't  getting 
enough  minerals,  seems  to  me.      Eating  dirt  and  such  things  is  a  sign  the 
hogs  need  something  else.     Feed  steamed    bone  meal  along  with  the  salt  and  wood 
ashes  you're  already  supplying.    Then  feed  the  animals  shelled  corn  and  alfalfa 
or  clover  hay.     That  should  fix  them  up. 

T.  —  Is  it  necessary  to  feed  brood  sows  alfalfa  during  the  winter  months? 
I've  never  followed  that  practice,  but  they  say  it  should  be  done. 


R.  —  A  successful  stockman  doesn't  have  to  depend  on  any  set  mixture  or 
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varieties  of  feed.    But  there  are  always  a  doiren  unsuccessful  feeders  to  every 
successful  one.     Sometimes  the  rules  are  for  them. 

As  for  the  alfalfa  hay,  —  it  furnishes  the  hogs  with  vegetable  protein, 
minerals,  and  certain  other  requirements  not  found  in  the  usual  grains  and  mill 
feeds.    Alfalfa's  cheat*,  efficient,  and  palatable,  and  it  makes  an  economical 
feed.    You  won't  lose  by  feeding  alfalfa. 

T.  —  I  see.     I  have  a  lot  of  skimmilk  for  my  fattening  hogs.     The  hogs  weigh 
about  120  pounds.     Should  I  feed  tankage,  or  shorts,  or  both  along  with  the 
milk? 

R.  —  If  you  give  the  hogs  plenty  of  skimmilk,  you  won't  need  to  feed  either 
shorts  or  tankage.     Give  the  hogs  corn  in  self-feeders,  and  milk  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

T.  —  i^hat  do  you  think  of  corn  oil  cakes  for  hogs?    Will  they  substitute 
for  tankage? 

R.  —  Corn  oil  cake  contains  only  about  one-third  as  much  protein  as  tank- 
age.    It  won't  take  the  place  of  tankage. 

T.  —  By  the  way,  Robbins,  I've  about  decided  to  cull  out  my  older  ewes  and 
fatten  them  for  market.    How  should  I  do  it? 

R.  —  ".Tell,  old  ewes  are  best  fattened  on  pasture.  They  should  be  treated 
for  parasites.  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho*  1-3-3-0  tells  about  that  part  of  it. 
Then  they  should  be  turned  out  on  fresh  pasture.  Now  that  good  pastures 
aren't  available,  feed  the  ewes  equal  parts  by  weight  of  crushed  oats  and. 
cracked  corn.  Feed  this  at  the  rate  of  three-fourths  of  a  pound  per  head, 
along  with  plenty  of  good  legume  hay,  and  the  ewes  should  fatten  up  satis- 
factorily. 

T.  —  Do  the  prospects  for  the  sheep  industry  next  year  seem  favorable, 
Robbins? 

R.  —  The  prospects  seem  about  average,  Todd,  although  uroduction  seems  to 
be  increasing.     If  demand  remains  constant,  the  increased  production  will  bring 
lower  prices.     The  lamb  supply  for  next  year  depends  largely  on  weather  con- 
ditions during  the  lambing  season.    Lambing  conditions  were  very  good  in  the 
Tfestern  States  in  the  spring  of  1926. 

T.  —  Does  silage  make  a  satisfactory  feed  for  sheep?    Some  say  it  poisons 
them. 

R.  —  Good  silage,  made  from  mature  and  unspoiled  corn,  is  a  good  sheep 
feed  if  it's  fed  along  with  3ome  good  legume  hay,  such  as  clover,  alfalfa,  soy 
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bean,  or  cowpea.     It  isn't  safe  to  feed  the  silage  without  some  hay.  Even 
then, silage  should  be  fed  sparingly.    Be  sure  the  corn  wasn't  fruzen  or  spoil- 
el  .before  it  went  into  the  silo. 

T.  —  I've  been  wondering  if  there's  any  successful  way  to  preserve  mutton 
for  home  use.     Do  you  know  of  any,  Bobbins? 

1.  —  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1-1-7-2  describes  several  successful  methods. 

T.  —  My  neighbor  asked  me  yesterday  if  hogs  which  die  of  cholera  should 
be  buried  or  burned. 

R.  —  You're  right,  the  bodies  of  hogs  dead  from  cholera,  should  be  burned 
or  buried.    That's  to  prevent  the  cholera  infection  from  spreading  to  other 
hogs.    The  best  and  quickest  way  to  burn  the  bodies  is  to  lay  them  on/grate 
made  by  placing  iron  bars  over  a  ditch.    Place  the  fuel  under  them,  in  the 
ditch.    The  burning  will  be  speeded  up  if  you  slash  the  carcasses  and  wet  them 
with  kerosene,    When  you  bury  the  carcasses,  they  should  be  covered  by  at 
least  3  feet  of  ground.     If  you  cover  the  carcasses  with  fresh  lime  before- 
you  pile  on  the  earth,  they  will  decompose  more  quickly. 

T.  —  My  place  seens  to  be  alive  with  fleas  lately.  I've  tried  spraying 
with  hog  dip  and  black  oil  and  coal  oil,  but  without  success.  What  can  I  do 
now? 

R.  —  Clean  up  and  burn  the  bedding  in  the  hog  pens  and  stables.  Spray 
the    infested  places  with  creosote  oil.    Use  a  good  force  pump.    Usually  3 
treatments  are  enough.    Dip  the  hogs  ia  a  vat  containing  water  with  a  few 
inches  of  fuel  oil  floating  on  it.     Or  sprinkle  the  backs  of  the  animals  with 
this  material  while  they're  crowded  into  a  corner  of  the  lot.    That  should  rid 
the  hogs  of  the  fleas. 

And,  finally  remember   

Swatting  fleas  is  hardly  wise, 
However  well  it  works  with  flies . 
Clean  up  the  litter,  man  —  then  spray, 
If  you  would  keep  the  fleas  away. 

T.  —  The  way  you  rattle  off  those  jingles  today  is  a  caution.    Well,  I 
see  you're  in  a  hurry,  so  let's  move  along.     Come  on,  Robbins. 

R.  —  My  jingles  are  nobody's  business,  Todd.     Come  on  out  and  let's  get 
some  lunch.     Then  you  can  go  and  buy  all  the  livestock  feed  you  want. 
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NOON  FARM  FLASHES 


Tues.  Nov.  30 ■ 
RELEASE  


ANNOUNCEMENT :    The  Farm  Flashes  for  today  consist  of  timely  crops  and  soils 
questions  answered  briefly  by  experts  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Tour  questions  directed  to  this  station  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  for 
reply  "both  "by  radio  and  letter. 
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Tues.  Nov.  30. 


For  Corn  Belt 
Radio  Stations 

SPECIAL  RADIO  FLASH 

For  Regions  Indicated  Below 

CORN  GROWERS  URGED  TO  PICK  OUT  DAMAGED 
EARS  WHILE  HARVESTING  AND  HANDLING  CORN 

The  corn  crop  now  being  harvested,  particularly  in  many  sections  of 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  contains  a  material  portion  of 
damaged  ears,  which  when  permitted  to  remain  in  the  corn  when  it  is  shelled, 
result  in  low  grades  "being  assigned  to  the  corn  when  it  reaches  the  terminal 
markets  and  is  graded  by  licensed  grain  inspectors. 

Low  grade  corn  takes  a  material  price  discount.    To  reduce  the  market 
discounts  resulting  from  damaged  kernels  corn  dealers  are  urged  by  the  De- 

( Continued) 

1 


partraent  of  Agriculture  to  pick  out  the  damaged  ears,  either  at  the  time  corn 
is 'husked  in  the  field,  when  it  is  put  into  the  cribs,  or  when  it  is  shelled. 
To  obtain  best  results  the  damaged  ears  should  be  removed  at  each  of  the  three 
operations  mentioned. 

By  removing  the  damaged  ears  before  the  corn  is  shelled  the  remainder 
of  the  corn  c?n  be  stored  with  less  danger  of  becoming  damagedi    Such  corn  will 
generally  grade  higher  by  one  or  more  grades,  and  \vill  sell  more  readily,  and 
at  a  higher  price  by  several  cents  per  bushel.     The  damaged  ears  that  are  pick- 
ed out,  while  practically  worthless  on  the  market,  will  make  fairly  good  feed 
on  the  farm. 
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QUESTION:    What  is  the  hay  situation  this  fall?    Will  prices  he  as  high,  or 
higher  than  usual? 

ANSWER:     Supplies  of  hay  are  smaller  than  last  year.     The  course  of  hay  prices 
will  depend  largely  on  the  severity  and  length  of  the  winter  feeding  season. 
While  there  is  less  hay  available  than  for  several  years,  it  is  less  urgently 
needed  because  the  number  of  consuming  animals  hate  been  decreasing.  Favorable 
weather  this  fall  and  good  fall  pastures  have  restricted  hay  consumption.  If 
this  winter  should  be  mild  the  supply  of  hay  may  be  ample. 
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QUESTION:  Does  the  killing  frost,  which  kills  only  the  leaves  of  the  corn  plant, 
"but  not  the  stalk,  prevent  the  plant  from  continuing  to  store  food  in  the 
kernels? 

ANSYfSR:    A  small  amount  of  food  material  will  go  into  the  corn  kernels  after 
the  leaves  of  immature  corn  plants  have  been  killed  by  frost,  which  was  not 
sufficiently  severe  to  kill  the  stalks. 

*******  * 

QUESTION:    Aa  a  general  rule,  which  is  the  most  economic  unit,  a  one-man  farm, 
or  a  two-man  farm? 

ANSWER:    In  general  practice,  one  proves  about  as  economic  a  unit  as  the  other. 
On  two-man  farms  there  is  usually  an  economy  in  machinery  and  equipment.  On 
the  other  hand,  two  men  often  do  the  same  job  on  two-man  farms  that  one  man 
does  on  one-man  farms.    Either  of  these  can  be  economic  units,  for  there  are 
men  doing  well  on  one-man  farms  who  could  not  do  so  well  on  two-man  farms,  while 
men  who  can  succeed  in  operating  two-man  farms  would  not  be  living  up  to  their 
opportunities  while  on  one-mam  farms. 

Taking  farms  as  they  come,  there  are  many  between  the  one-and-two- 
man  size,        too  big  for  one  man,  and  not  big  enough  for  two.    This  often  renders 
fhem  uneconomic  units  either  as  one-or-two-man  farms. 
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QUESTION:     la  a  wet  season  can  as  good  seed  corn  be  selected  from  the  shock  as 
from  the  standing  corn? 

ANSWER:     It  is  impossible  to  say.     In  general ,  /ashf  oo<f  rseed  corn  can  be  select- 
ed from  the  shock  as  from  the  standing  stalk  in  a  wet  season  depends  upon  the 
stage  of  maturity  of  the  corn,  and  the  temperatures  which  occurred.  During 
warm  damp  weather,  corn  in  the  shock  may  heat  or  mold  to  a  greater  extent  than 
th"t  on  the  standing  stalk.    On  the  other  hand,  corn  inside  of  the  shock  is 
protected  somewhat  from  freezing  temperatures,  if  such  temperatures  do  not  con- 
tinue too  long.    Finally,  mature  corn  will  dry  out  more  quickly  on  the  standing 
stalk  than  in  the  shock.     Consequently,  if  severe  freezing  weather  is  delayed, 
the  corn  on  the  standing  stalk  may  be  in  a  better  position  to  withstand  low 

temperatures  than  that  in  the  shock. 

******** 

QUESTION:  Is  it  true  that  the  longer  corn  stands  in  the  field  after  it  is  ripe, 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  become  infected  with  ear  rot? 

ANSWER:    Yes,  if  the  weather  is  wet;  no,  if  the  weather  is  dry. 
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Tues.  Nov.  30. 


QUESTION:  Is  it  true  that  land  left  cloddy  and  rough  daring  the  winter  usually 
comes  out  in  the  spring  in  a  mellow  condition? 

ANSWER:    Land  that  is  left  cloddy  and  rough  in  the  fall  is  generally  mellowed 
by  weathering  during  the  winter.    However,  this  is  not  always  the  case.    On  the 
Great  Plains  the  precipitation  during  the  winter  is  light,  and  the  lumps  and 
clods  of  heavy  clay  soil  plowed  in  the  fall  are  often  so  resistant  in  the  spring 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  proper  seed  bed. 

****** 

QUESTION:    Please  tell  me  under  what  circumstances  sub-soil  plowing  is  benefi- 
cial. 

ANSWER:     Subsoiling  may  be  of  use  in  breaking  up  a  hard  pan  below  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  plow.    The  investigations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
found  it  to  be  of  no  value  in  overcoming  drought,  or  increasing  the  yields  of 
farm  crops  in  the  §reat  Plains. 
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Tues.  Nov.  30. 

QUESTION:    Will  a  disc  plow  work  as  well  or  better  than  a  moldboard  plow? 

ANSWER:    A  disc  plow  works  as  well  as  a  mold  board  plow  under  most  conditions, 
and  under  some  conditions  and  in  some  soils  it  is  the  only  plow  that  can  be 
used  satisfactorily.    When  the  soil  is  so  dry  and  hard  that  a  mold  board  plow, 
either  will  not  stay  in  the  ground,  or  runs  deep  and  turns  up  large  lumps  and 
clods,  a  disc  plow  will  run  at  the  desired  depth  and  turn  a  pulverized  furrow. 
There  are  soils  in  which  a  mold  board  plow  will  not  scour.     In  these  the  disc 
plow  finds  a  special  field  of  usefulness. 
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Tues.  Nov.  30 

(Omit  in  Semi-Arid  Section) 
QUESTION:     Sweet  clover  grows  abundantly  along  the  roadside.     '.That  might  be  the 
explanation  for  a  poor  stand  in  an  adjoining  field? 

ANS»YER:     It  is  a  very  common  experience  to  find  that  sweet  clover  grows  abund- 
antly along  the  road  sides,  yet  does  not  thrive  when  planted  in  adjacent  fields. 
The  usual  explanation  for  this  curious  behavior  is  that  the  soil  in  the  fields 
tie  been  depleted  of  lime  through  many  years  of  farming,  whereas  the  soil  along 
the  roadside  has  never  been  farmed  and  contains  its  original  quantity  of  lime- 
stone.    Sweet  clover  will  thrive  under  the  most  adverse  conditions  of  soil  ferti- 
lity, but  it  must  have  lime  or  it  will  not  grow. 

******* 

QUESTION:     Do  crops  winter  kill  more  easily  in  acid  soil? 

ANSnTER:     Crops  like  alfalfa  and  red  clover  for  example,  will  not  thrive  on  acid 
soils  and  as  a  result  will  be  weaker  plants  than  when  growing  on  well-limed 
soils.    Weak  plants,  not  covering  the  ground,  are  more  liable  to  winter-killing 
than  healthy  plants  which  through  a  heavy  growth  protect  the  soil  better  from 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing. 
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QUESTION:     I  am  told  that  the  new  legume,   lalea.  will  grow  nearly  as  well  in 
sand  as  on  good  rich  black  soil  and  that  it  thrives  on  acid  ground.     If  this  is 
true,  where  can  I  get  some  seed? 

ANSWER:     Dalea  is  a  wild  American  legume,  discovered  in  western  Iowa  "by  Prof. 
H.  D.  Hughes,  of  Ames.    This  is  said  to  grDw  well  on  sour  soil,  particularly  on 
sandy  soil,  but  will  not  grow  as  well  on  a  good  rich  soil  as  it  will  on  a  poor 
one. 

For  detailed  information  write  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Static? 
Ames,  Iowa. 

******* 

QUESTION:    Our  native  limestone  which  I  plan  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  liming 
the  soil  is  know  as  dolomitic  limestone.     I  am  told  that  this  is  not  as  good  as 
the  high  calcium  limestone  and  that  the  magnesium  contents  h&s  a  toxic  effect  on 
plant  growth.     Is  this  tttve?    How  fine  should  it  be  ground  and  is  marl  a  good 
source  of  lime? 

ANSThTER:     Dolomite  limestone  is  O.K.  No  toxic  effect  has  been  shown  through  its 
use  on  field  crops.  For  quick  results,  eeventy-five  percent  should  pass  a  100 
mesh  jieve.    Marl  is  a  good  liming  material. 


Tues.  Nov.  3C. 


QUESTION:    Can  lime  "be  applied  on  wheat  ground  late  this  fall?    How  about  scat- 
tering it  on  the  corn  stalks  where  oats  is  to  be  seeded  with  clover  next  spring? 

ANSVtER:    Lime  can  be  applied  on  wheat  ground  this  fall.     It  should  not  be  apeli  • 
ed  on  land  before  plowing, as  it  works  best  if  put  on  plowed  land  and  then  har- 
rowed in.    Plow  and  then  apply  the  lime  so  the  lime  will  work  down  through  the 
soil. 

*  *  ******* 

QUESTION:     I  recently  ran  across  the  state.nent  that  one  teaspoonful  of  soil 
may  contain  more  living  inhabitants  in  the  form  of  bacteria  than  are  in  the 
entire  United  States.     Is  there  anything  to  this?    Are  the  bacteria  beneficial 
to  crops?  How? 

ANSTfER:    A  teaspoonful  of  ordinary  field  soil  may  contain  from  100  to  600  mil- 
lion or  more  bacteria  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  the  moisture  con- 
tent and  the  season  of  the  year.    Bacteria  are  beneficial  to  crops  in  this  way. 
Certain  kinds  of  bacteria  decompose  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  to  ammonia; 
others  change  this  ammonia  to  nitrite;  then  others  change  the  nitrite  to  nitre 
ate.     Crops  must  have  nitrate  for  their  gfo?/th  and  if  this  were  not  furnished 
by  the  soil  bacteria  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  our  food  supply.  Many 
soil  bacteria  are  neither  beneficial  nor  harmful,  merely  weeds  so  to  speak, 
whereas  there  are  others  that  are  distinctly  harmful. 
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Tues.  Nov.  30. 


QUESTION:     I  have  been  told  that  where  stable  manure  made  from  feeding  alfalfa 
is  used  on  the  land,  it  is  unnecessary  to  innoculate  for  alfalfa.    Is  this  true? 

ANS'mER:    No.    The  nodule  organisms  do  not  exist  in  the  tops  of  alfalfa,  only  in 
the  root  nodules  and  in  the  soil.     If  some  of  the  nodule  bacteria  did  get  on 
to  the  alfalfa  hay  from  the  soil;  they  would  not  survive  storage  in  the  dry  con- 
dition nor  remain  alive  during  the  passage  thru  the  animal  in  case  they  were  in- 
fested. 

******  *  * 

QUESTION:  As  a  general  rule,  is  it  advisable  to  mix  acid  phosphate  with  manure 
to  be  applied  on  clover  or  alfalfa? 

ANSTiEB:    The  phosphate  gives  a  better  balance  to  the  manure  and  stimulates  the 
early  growth  of  crops  like  clover  and  alfalfa. 
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Tues.  Nov.  3°« 

QUESTION:    I  am  told  that  manure  loses  a  great  deal  of  its  fertilizer  value 
from  fermentation  while  piled  in  a  heap.    How  can  I  prevent  this  loss  of  ammonia: 
Is  it  a  mistake  to  pile  it  in  the  field  instead  of  spreading  it?    Does  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  recommend  the  use  of  preservatives? 

ANSmER: Prevent  losses  by  providing  some  sort  of  shelter,  keeping  the  manure 

moist  and  packed  down  as  much  as  practicable.    It  is  "better  not  to  pile  in  field 

as  the  loose,  open  condition  encouragees  decomposition  and  loss  of  ammonia. 

Spread  in  field  as  made  or  pile  under  cover.    Use  of  Gypsum,  acid  phosphate  or 

other  preservative  is  to  be  recommended. 

******  * 

ANNOUNCEMENT:    This  brings  to  a  close  the  crops  and  soils  program.  Wednesday  at 
this  same  period  the  farm  flashes  will  be  devoted  to  poultry  problems.  Your 
questions,  comments  and  requests  for  bulletins  are  welcome. 
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